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PLATE I. 
THE SPARS AND RIGGING OF A SHIP. 


—. 
INDEX OF REFERENCES. 

1 Head. j 48 Mizen topmast cross-| 92 Main braces. 

2 Head-boards. trees. 93 Main topsail lifts. 

2B Stem. 49 Fore yard. ‘94 Main topsail braces. 

4 Bows. 50 Fore topsail yard, 95 Main topgallant lifts, 

5 Forecastle. 51 Fore topgallant yard. | 96 Main topgall. braces. 

6 Waist. 52 Fore royal yard, 97 Main royal litts. 

7 Quarter-deck, 53 Main yard. 9S Main royal braces, 

& Gangway. 54 Main topsail yard. 99 Main rigging, 

2 Counter. 55 Main topgallant yard. | 100 Main topmst.rigging, 

10 Stern, 56 Main royal yard, TOL Main topgallant rig- 

LL Tafferel. 57 Cross jack yard. ging. 

12 Fore chains. 58 Mizen topsail yard. | 102 Main topmast back- 

18 Main chains. 59 Mizen topgall. yard. stays. 

14 Mizen chains. 0 Mizen royal yard, | 103 Main topgall. back- 

15 Bowsprit. fl Fore truck. stays. 

16 Jib-boom. 62 Main truck. 104 Main royal back- 

17 Flying jib-boom. G3 Mizen truck. 

18 Spritsail yard. 64 Fore stay. 1065 © 

T9 Martingale-boom, | 3 Fore topmast stay, | 106 Cross-jack braces. 

20 Bowsprit cap, G6 Jib stay. 107 Mizen topsail lifts. 
Foremast, 67 Fore topgallant stay. | 1083 Mizen topsail braces, 

22 Fore topmast. GS Flying jib stay, Mizen topgall. lifts. 


Fore topgall. mast. 
Ba Fore royal mast. 
35 Fore skysail mast. 


26 Main must. 72 Flying jib guys. 118 Mizen stay. 
27 Main topmast. ‘3 Fore lifts. 114 Mizen topmast stay. 
2S Main topgall. mast, | 74 Fore braces. 115 Mizen topgall. stay. 
20 Main royal mast. | 75 Fore topsail lifts, 116 Mizen royal stay. 
80 Main skysail mast, | 76 Fore topsail braces. | 117 Mizen skysail stay. 
‘SL Mizen mast. 77 Fore topgallant lifts. | 118 Mizen rigging. 
82 Mizen topmast. 78 Fore topyall. braces. | 112 Mizen topmast rig. 
33 Mizen topgall. mast, | 79 Fore royal lifts. 120 Mizen topgall. shrds. 
34 Mizen royal mast. WO Fore royal braces. T2I Mizen topmast back- 
Mizen skysail mast, | SL Fore rigging. stays. 
Fore spencer gaff. | $2 Fore topmast rigging.| 122 Mizen topgallant 
‘37 Main spencer gaff. Fore topgall. shrouds. Dackstays. 
38 Spanker gaff. 54 Fore topmast back-| 123 Mizen royal backst, 
39 Bpanker boom. stays. Fore spencer vanzs. 
40 Fore top. 85 Fore topgallant back-| 125 Main spencer vanga. 
AL Foremast cap. stays. | 126 Spanker vangs. 
42 Fore topm. cross-tr. | 86 Fore royal backstays.| 127 Ensign halyards, 
43 Main top. ‘BZ Main stay. 128 Spanker penkhalyds, 
44 Mainmast cap. ‘88 Main topmast stay. F oot-rope to fore yd. 


45 Main topm. cross-tr, | 89 Main topgullant stay. 
Mizen top. 90 Main royal stay. I31 Foot-rope to crosse 


ra Foot-ropetomainyd. 
AZ Mazenmast cap. | 21 Main lifts. jack yard, 
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Companion, A wooden covering over the staircase to a cabin. 
Companion-way, the staircase to the cabin. 
Companion ladder. The ladder leading from the poop to the main 
deck. 
Compass. The instrument which tells the course of a vessel. 
Compass-timbers are such as are curved or arched. 

Conciupine-tine. A small line leading through the centre of the 
steps of a rope or Jacob’s ladder. 

Coxnine, or Cunntnc. Directing the helmsman in steering a vessel. 

Counter. (Sce Prate3.) That part of a vessel between the bottom 
of the stern and the wing-transom and buttock. 

Counter-timbers are short timbers put in to strengthen the counter. 
To counter-brace yards, is to brace the head-yards one way and the 
after-yards another. 

Courses, The common term for the sails that hang from a ship’s 
lower yards. The fore sail is called the fore cowrse and the 
taajnsail the main course. 

Cranes. Pieces of iron or timber at the vessel’s sides, used to 
stow boats or spars upon, A machine used at a wharf for 
hoisting. 

Crank. The condition of a vessel when she is inclined to lean over a 
great deal and cannot bear much sail. This may be owing to 
her construction or to her stowage. 

Creerer. An iron instrument, like a grapnell, with four claws, used 
for dragging the bottom of a harbour or river, to find anything lost. 

Crinciez, A short pieco of rope with each end spliced into the bolt- 
rope of a sail, confining an iron ring or thimble. 

Cross-zans, Round bars of iron, bent at each end, used as levers to 
turn the shank of an anchor. 

Cross-cxocks, Pieces of timber fayed across the dead-wood amid- 
ships, to make good the deficiency of the heels of the lower 
futtocks, 

Cross-sack (pronounced croj-jack). The cross-jack yard is the lower 
yard on the mizen mast. (See Prate 1.) 

Cross-pawis. Pieces of timber that keep a vessel together while in 
hor frames, 

Cnoss-rrece. A piece of timber connecting two bitts. 

Cnoss-spates. Pieces of timber placed across a vessel, and nailed to 
the frames, to keep the sides together until the knees are bolted. 

Cross-rrees. (See Prate 1.) Pieces of oak supported by the 
cheeks and trestle-trees, at the mast heads, to sustain the tops 
on the lower mast, and to spread the topgallant rigging at the 
topmast head. 

Crow-roor. A number of small lines rove through the uvrou to 
suspend an awning by. 

Crown of an anchor, is the place where the arms are joined to the 
shank, 

Zo crown a Knot, is to pass the strands over and under each other 
above the knot (See Prate 5, page 33.) 


2 TOWN TOPICS 


ST. ANTHONY FLEES 


GTRANGER— the car and let me off! 
Conpucror—-What's up? 
StkANGER—That lady's skirts, I'm a Brooklyn deacon! 
The Smiler. 
A WINNER 
sER—' * ainee? 
M ANAGER—What's the matter 


Surer—Miss Sorypaens foot is caught in the chandelier! 
MANaGER—Break anything ? 
Surrr—Nothing but the high-kick record, 
Manacrk--Good, Let her hang till you telephone duwn for 
the reporters, then double her salary! 
The Soutrette. 


A MEAN ADVANTAGE 
M AY—Why did you send away the chaperone I recommended 


to you? 
Evxer—Bah! I drank her under the table four times. 
May—Yes; but you were the challenger. You should have let 
her choose the weapons, She's ‘way up at her own drink! 


The Modern, 


NOT THE SAME 


GPiRIT VOICE (at the seance)—Emily t 
Wibow (fo the medtfum)—Sir, you're an impostor! 
Mepiva—Why so, madam > 
Wipow—-Because at this time of night my husband always 
called me “* Em (A¢e) ilish 1” 
The Fakir. 


BOSTON REPARTEE 


«Tyo really think they'll come round agnin?” she asked 
D oe when the subject of the hoop-skirt was 
broached, 
“ Well, miss,” said the freezing saleslady from Boston, "they 
never came square that I remember.” 
The Hubbrte, 


VERY AGGRAVATING 


St PETER—Do you want to come in? 
SHADE—O} don’t care what Oi do, or what becomes of me. 
St. Peake—Why are you so desperate? 
tADE—Oi hov suffered a great disappointment, Oi owned 4 
cab in Chicago, and here Oive gone an’ died before the Fair 


Started, 
The Jehu. 
A NEW INTERPRETATION 


M4s wants but litle here below, 
Soliloquized Miss Flirt, 

And with a pair of scissors, then, 
Cut off a yard of skirt. 


The Piroutter, 
FIXED IT ALL RIGHT 


DF SOQUE—Do you know I can’t sleep well alter drinking, so 
I've given it up. 


De Broyue—What, given up drinking ? 


Dr Soour—No, sleeping. The Teetotaler. 


THE EMPTY CRUSE 


BY GILBERT PARKER 


«you will not stay, my son?™ 

“ Mon pére, 1 must go." 

. “Tt is a long way, and what will be the end of it, my good 
rancois 

The young man smiled, his face shone, he spread ont some 
paper before him on the table. “' Afon fire, 1 have finished the 

jay. J read it to her fast night. She was pleased-—she said such 
me things! She wished to have it then. I said, ‘No, there is 
onc to whom | must read it,’ and I have brought it to you.” 

The Priest sighed, and his eyes dwelt with a wistful regard on 
the young man. “It is admirable, as a play,” he said, ‘and it 
may bring you praise, and money, and all such, But is it well, 
ahtoyether well, Francois?" 

“Te has brought me love,” was the convincing reply. 

Father Lavarre sat looking steadfastly at the other for a moment, 
At last he said meditatively—as if repeating thoughts that were 
fr arto them both, without passion, yet with a quict emotion: 
dt is twenty-three years since 1] brouyght you here, Francois, a 
child of two, to share my home, I remember when you first 
seeved at the altar with me. The smell of the leaves was sweet 
that day, and the Mass was like none other. You were the child 
of my oldest friend, and an orphan. I became a father to you. 
Ever since, like Samuel, you heard one voice; until the woman 
came, beautiful, and with (as you say) a radiant mind. She 
changer all. Is it not so?” 

“She did not change all, Father, For you all is the same. 1 
shall never cease to care for joa 

But stil she changed aff. In another year you would have 
been ordained to the holy office, and my long wish have been 
fulfilled. Like Simeon, I’could then have cried out in my joy. 
Iiut you came to me a little while back, and said there were but 
two things in the world for you—ah, yes, you snid that—only two: 
* Love and the Immortal Drama." Was that not it?” 

““My Father! ——" . 

“ Yet at times I had forescen the danger. You were poetical. 
Your mind was free and true, still I had seen your eye flash un- 
known to yourself at the bloom on a girl's cheek, J had scen 
how you loved the function—the mass, the mission, the pilrim- 
age—the beautiful form of itall. And I thrilled when you read 
from the Book, Ah, it was, as you said, the ‘Immortal Drama’ 
in you. I could not see why the Church should not make that 
its own—to its greatness and years, But, my son, this woman— 
a beantifel munimer—has robbed the Altar and al home... 
No, do not be angry at the word srmmer, 1 speak of her merely 
as a woman of the world—of which 1 am not, nor were you watil 
she came,” 

At was impossible for the young man to protest in Une presence 


of that voice, speaking as from solemn heights of knowledge. 

“But, my Father, J felt i, from the beginning—when | first 
swung the censer. I loved the sacred sign, because it was a 
gesture, The stories of the Book were to me exquisite plays— 
true plays. Have you never felt such things?” 

Father Lavarre rose slowly from his chair and walked up and 
down the room once or twice. Then he laid his slender hand on 
the boy's shoulder, ** Frangois, I have known the world and all 
its mumming and its entrancing mummers, The theatre, and one 
whose trade it was, filled a year of my fife, After it was 
over I came here to Quebco—that is forty years ago. When it is 
over with you, where will you go, Francois?" 

Francois’ eyes flashed. For a moment he was bitterly angry; 
but the sight of the sad face and the gray old head caused him to 
choke back his words. ‘It will never be over,” he said. ‘She 
has made the best of life and work possible to me. When I saw 
her play in Le Matin de la Noce,” | saw what I must be. Alicia 
and the Drama—the Drama and Alicia! that was my thought; 
and this “laying his hand on the play—“‘is the first fruits, d 
you say it is admirable, even you!” 

The old man turned over the leaves of the play slowly, “My 
son, there is fame in it, 1 believe—if you long for that.” 

“T long to do great work, . . , Believe me, I grieve that I 
cannot do it here, It must be is Rees where she gocs, I 
can see her in this scene "he tui the Icaves and paused— 
“her eves burning, her face shining with a grand light, all her 
noble heart “—the Priest sighed—* springing to her lips to make 
the words afire——" 

“The poor boy!" said the Priest under his breath, 

—"'the thing all nature, and sincerity, and beauty,” 

“ And she loves you, this notable woman, Frangois? You, the 
anknown—genius 2” 

“My Father,” said the other solemnly, “‘where one loves ab- 
solutcly one knows absofute love “—the turned away his 
head—" there is no inquisition like it.” 
he is a great actress, you say?" The voice was very soft and 
bean. abe young man only heard the question; he saw nothing 

elim it, 

“Ah, if you would but see her! You would know then the 
wonderful beauty of ant-—-" 

“I knew Rachel.” 

——" and of nature and sincerity.” 

“My son, I know you.” 

“Hut Alicia Seabura—" 


She finished it in 


Alicia Seaburo’s American tour was over. 


TOWN 
the old city of Quebec, and, with her ly about her, was pre- 
paring to go. was writing a cable toa London manager. It 
ran— 


Have secured excellent play. Announce it—Tis Eurry Cruse. 


As she finished it, she turned to someone in the room—her 
sister, ‘* Grace, it is trying to have him go with us, but it's the 
best thing we can do with the gentle Frangois,” 

“Yes, he is the goose that——" 

* Of course, the golden egg. There can be no doubt as to ‘ The 
Empty Cruse.’ 1 never saw anyone so blind, yet with such in- 
sight.” She smiled meaningly, 

* Insight as to people in the abstract, blindness—as to you?” 

bd My dear Grace, I'm really fond of the youth. It’s rather new 
to find anybody so tremendously sincere, and so implicitly trust- 
ful, I might dwell in the same tent with him in a desert—with 
perfect safety. Amusing, isn't it?” 

“Well, Ican't say that. It is awkward, sometimes, to kill or 
cure tremendous sincerity, You are going back to London, 
remember; and there's Angus!" 

“Yes. This cable is to the dear Angus.” 

“ Who is neither so sincere nor so trustful.” 

“ But pretty bad ; and, therefore, more interesting. Angus shall 
know the truth—as much as is ne ag 

M hasn't one-tenth of the brains of Frangois, who'll be a 
famous man directly.” 

“ My dear Grace, as if / could be flattered by the fame—of any- 
body ses, I can afford to make my choice. Angus pleascth.”* 

"You'll have your hands full, my dear, when this young Lion 
of Dedan wakes.” 

“I depend on you to help me—for a time. I must have the 
play—and others. I must keep him near and yet far.” 

* But you intend to cre him?” 

“ Yes, in due time, thoroughly; the sooner after we get to Lon- 
don the better, unless matters run with perfect case, and he re- 
mains in comfortable innocence,” 

“ But for the present ——" 

“ For the present, here he is; an interesting man with a won- 
derful eye, isn't he? And such a touch of poetical asceticism!" 

mn , a at uF a a 

Then she ran forward, with a_quickly-summoned color and 
fine glow in her eye, to mect Francois Lombard. To him the 
world was spinning with joy, For the old austere life, broken 
only by the rately qawalnese of processional and shrine, here was 
heauty—and art—developed to the n'th degree; perfumes, the 
delicate swish of silk, a being that his arms ached for—and that 


da aeons clasped. 
if he Empty Cruse “ was bought fora song: and anew play was 
drafted before the vessel reached England, 

Only just before they arrived, the convenient sister made 
Frangois know that the so girl-like Alicia Seaburn had a 
daughter as tall as herself. It was done very daintily ; and when 
he saw how the mother and daughter were prettily devoted to 
tach other, he said to himself that she was invested with a new 
and gracious charm. He did not feel hurt because she said that 
tora while she could see litte of him; that she had much to doin 
her home and in ways of busincss; that she must go on the Con- 
tineat for a little while—it was a world of work and social duties; 
but he must call, say, on Sunday, a week hence, Meanwhile, she 
would take the play and put it into rehearsal. He must remem- 
ber that she would always be thinking of him—always. She 
wished he knew how much in earnest she was, It was for ever, 
she said. She could never change. 

She was reckless in her ardor. Yes, of course, she would write 
tohim, A bit of her hair? Surely. Meanwhile, he must see 
London. She would send a friend to look after him, and make him 
comfortable. If it was possible he must come and dine with her 
and her dearest child, Dora, before Sunday ; but to be patient and 
enjoy himself, 

And, for the last time, she kissed him. 

It did not look like the beginning of a cure; yet it was so, 

She had the face of an angel. More than one painter had 
begged to put that face on canvas, and had done so at large cost 
—it is an awesome thing to play with a human soul. 

She had mised to write to him; to send—foolish young 
man !that lock of hair. She did not. She asked him to dine, 
however. Strange to tell, Angus wrote the note of invitation 
(from the theatre), saying at the same time that Miss Seaburn was 
not very well, but hoped to be better immediately. 


Francois had been brought up in an old-fashioned school— 
Father Lavarre was punctilious as to form in social things, little 


as he mingled in society, Frangois wondered that Angus should 
write—there was her sister or daughter. Mut that was a small 
thing to bear against the great bulwarks of his adoration, He saw 
London; he got the fever of his new play upon him; he worked 
hard at it with her picture on the table beside bim as he wrote. 
He wished that it bore her name in her own handwriting—these 
little thi please a lover. He remembered she said, when she 
gave it to him, that she would write on it at another time, She 
would come and see him at his chambers in London—with her 
daughter—and would write it then, if she saw that he gave it 
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a place of honor. But men, men! She shook her finger at hin. 


playfully. She knew what they were: would he be true? She 
secretly rejoiced at the earnestness of his reply—it was an artistic 
enjoyment, If she could but simulate that voice, that tone, in 
acting 

He dined with her, Angus wasthere. Angus talked much to 
the sister and daughter, yet watched him with a pensive amuse- 
ment. He was constrained, yet he could not tell why, to look 
at Angus a great deal, In the course of the evening he talked in 
low tones to her, saying how long the days were without secing 
her, but that she was with him always, and that he was living 
under her inspiration as he wrote the new play. London? She 
was London—everything! As he said this he glanced up, and 
caught a strange look in Angus’s eye. He saw a quick, inscrutable 
mes: pass between the two. He did not sleep that night; still 
he trusted, The rehearsals of ** The Empty Cruse" bewan. He was 
asked not to come until they had got it well rehearsed. Thenany 
suggestion he might make would be considered at more ease, He 
spent that Sunday svecing, after the dinner, at her house, Angus 
was there, Again he had a sleepless night, Something had yot 
into his brain—some vague, disturbing thing, which began to wear 
upon him in the daytime also. 

Yet he trusted her implicitly, he said to himself, though she 
never wrote him a line, whatever might happen, there would be 
no written word of hers in his hands. But he did not think then 
of anything happening. What should happen ? 

Presently, when he calied at her house, she was never in. At 
the theatre he only saw her in presence of people. One day. at 
last, he found her at home. He said he kaew she was busy, and 
he did not wish to be always in her way, but he wanted to be as- 
sured ofherlove , . . and—he winced as he said it, it secmed 
30 like sacrilege—she had not kept her promise. With her finger 


on his lip, she tenderly bade him hosh: that some one was in the 
adjo ng room, and there were only the curtains between. He 
left with an indefinite horror upon him, It came even as she 


clasped his hand warmly, and, in teader tones, said; ** Wait antl 
after the first night of your play, dear; and then “she whispered 
—‘'then, dearest!" 

Seven weeks had gone. The new play was almost written, “ The 
Empty Cruse” was ready. The night was announced, But Francois 
Lombard, the dramatist, looked as if all joy had draincd out of 
life. Every inquisitorial instinct in his head suddenly sprang into 
life: the horror was defined. The streets of London tek his foot- 
fall night and day. He was desolate and mad—with a strange 
quict madness. 

The night before the play was produced, by some incredible in- 
stinct he went to Angus's chambers, As he stood outside—it was 
midnight—a cab drove up, and a woman and a man got out of it, 
It was Angus—and Alicia. They entered, He waited, It wasan 
hour before she came out, 

Ina cab he followed her to her own door, and on the steps he 
stopped her. 

“Wait,” he said; “1 want to tell you—that I know all, I want 
to tell you that I know you to be shameless.” 

** My poor Frangois!” she said, aod laid here hand apon his arm, 

He put the hand away quietly, yet coltly, ‘1 would have 
staked my sow) on your truth,” he said. ‘but you are only an 
infinite actress—by nature, as art. Was it worth your while to 
do this thing co me?) Weren't there men to whom this wouldn't 
have mattered?” 

“Nonsense . « What do you mean todo? You will not 
interfere with the play? Vl explain everything to-morrow.” 

“ Aren't you afraid of me?” he said, with an impussible quiet- 
ness, 

“Afraid of you, my dear Frangois!"—she tricd to laugh 
lightly, but at that instant he turned so that she caught the 
strange look in his eyes. She had been deceived by his sorrowful 
calmness and gentieness. She shrank away from him; her hand 
fluttered at the keyhole, ‘* You would not do me harm?” she fal- 
tered. 

“Acoward, too!” he said . . . ‘No, you need not fear 
me—Live till you touch a century, or an eternity!” He was 
silent for a moment, “1am sorry, inexpressibly sorry—for both 
of us.” There was something splendid in the shame he felt. 

She did not yet cease to act. She stretched out her hands, as it 
impulsively, to him, calling up the alluring radiance to her eyes. 
“Come to me to-morrow, Frangvis—<ome now.” 

“ Never,” he said. “*The Pit rather.” He started away, then 
came back to her, ‘It will follow you. You will never cscape 
it.” Then he was gone, 

“A genius and a fool,” she said; and shut the door, 

The next morning he was found dead in his arm chair. On the 
table in front of him were the ciaders of a burnt manuscript, 
heaped about a candle. ‘i 

She regretted the Just manuscript. That night “The Empty 
Cruse” was produced, it was an instant success, She sent a 
wreath of dowers on the day of the funcral, but did not attend. 
She went to a champagne supper that night. i 

In the city of Quebec an aged priest never tires of offering 
masses for an imperilled soul, 


*TWIXT GREEN AND RED 269 


How the rats squeaked and scuffled! How the ring laughed and 
betted ! 

‘Stanch old fellow,’ observed an onlooker, striking a light. 

‘ Rather !’ 

‘Four minutes fifty-one seconds and a’alf,’ sung out the 
‘Smasher,’ who, chronograph in hand, had timed the performance. 
‘ Out with the dibs, gents! Pay up, and look pleasant !’ 

The man laughed—the man who spoke first, a tall, fair, rather 
dull-looking man, but distinctly superior, from a social point of view, 
to his surroundings. 

‘Ah!’ said he. ‘ Got some more ?’ 

‘As many as you like, Sir ’Enry. It’s Wenom next. Bring 
out Wenom, Jim. Look sharp. You'll be pleased with ’er, Sir 
*Enry. Such a beauty!’ And the ‘Smasher’ rubbed his hands, 
large and freckled, and adorned with a huge signet-ring. A shrewd 
personage the ‘ Smasher.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Sir Henry ; ‘something fresh. I’m glad of that. 
I like variety.’ 

‘So do I,’ said the other—not a very prepossessing’ looking 
‘other,’ a trifle slangy and ‘red.’ ‘By the way, do you know 
Smiles, Sim Smiles, the pigeon-fancier? He’s got some ferrets. 
Beauties !—you should see them.’ 

Hugh—Hnugh, asI live! But Hugh smartened up, clean, 
fairly respectable. Clemmie must have been as good as her word, 
then. 

‘Indeed,’ said Sir Henry ; ‘ Smiles, Smiles ? seem to have heard 
that name somewhere.’ And therewith they got into conversation. 

Hugh did not lack ease. 

* Deuced pleasant fellow,’ thought Sir Henry, who would talk to 
any one, barring a curate, and who rather prided himself on his knack 
of getting on with people ; ‘ wonder where he comes from.’ 

‘I say,’ said he, a lull having set in—Crotchet had to be looked 
for ; he had slipped his collar, and slunk off somewhere (‘ The old 
warmint,’ grinned the ‘ Smasher’),—‘ well, I say,’ said his sirship, 
eyeing his cigar, ‘do you happen to know anything of a place called 
Notting-hill ? You seem to go about a good deal.’ 

Hugh stared. . 

* Notting-hill!’ he echoed. ‘ Why Notting-hill ?” 

‘Well, I was down there the other day, and it seemed rather 
jolly. What are the girls like now—nice ?” 

Hugh smiled. 

‘I don’t know,’ said he; ‘tastes differ so.’ 

Sir Henry sighed. 

* They do,’ he said, ‘dreadfully. Still beauty’s beauty. Sup- 
pose you give me the benefit of your experience.’ 

Hugh smirked. 
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Tow. To drawa vessel along by means of a rope. 

Trat-tacKLe, The tackle used for running guns | in and out. 

Tnansoms (Seo Piate 3.) Pieces of timber going across the stern- 
post, to which they are bolted, 

Transom-knexs, Knees bolted to the trangoms and after timbers, 

Travetter, An iron ring, fitted so as to slip up and down a rope, 

Treenaiis, or Trunnexs, Long wooden pins, used for nailing a plank 
to a timber. 

Trenp, The lower end of the shank of an anchor, being the same dis- 
tance on the shank from the throat that the arm measures from 
tho throat to the bill. 

Trestie-Trees, Two strong pieces of timber, placed horizontally and 
fore-and-aft on opposite sides of a mast-head, to support the cross- 
trees and top, and for the fid of the mast above to rest upon. 

Trratic Stay, A rope secured at each end to the heads of the fore 
and main masts, with thimbles spliced into its bight, to hook the 
stay tackles to, 

Trice, To haul up by means of a rope. 

Trick, The time allotted to a man to stand at the helm. 

Trim. The condition of a vessel, with reference to her cargo and bal- 
last, A vessel is trimmed by the head or by the stern. 

Tn ballast trim, is when she has only ballast on board. 
Also, to arrange the sails by the braces with reference to the wind. 

Tair, To raise an anchor clear of the bottom, 

Tripeinc-uine. A line used for tripping a topgallant or royal yard in 
sending it down, 

Truck. A circular pieco of wood, placed at the head of the highest 
mast on a ship, It has small holes or sheaves in it for signal 
halyards to be rove through. Also, the wheel of a gun- 
carriage, 

Trounnions. The arms on each side of a cannon by which it rests 
upon the carriage, and on which, as an axis, it is elevated or 
depressed, 

Truss. The rope by which the centre of a lower yard is kept in 
toward the mast, 

Trysar, A fore-and-aft sail, set with a boom and gaff, and hoisting 
on a small mast abaft the lower mast, called a ¢rysatl-mast, 
This name is generally confined to the sail so carried at the main- 
mast of a full-rigged brig ; those carried at the foremast and at 
the mainmast of a ship or bark being called spencers, and those 
that are at the mizenmast of aship or bark, spankers, 

Tumstinc Home, Said of a ship’s sides when they fall in above the 
bends, The opposite of wall-sided, 

Turn, Passing a rope once or twice round a pin or kevel, to keep it 
fast. Also, two crosses in a cable, 

To turn in or turn out, nautical terms for going to rest in a berth 
or hammock, and getting up from them, 

Turn up! The order given to send the men up from between 
decks. 


28 BENDING AND UNBENDING SAILS, 


pass the head-earings, cut the stops of the buntlines, and 
make fast the robands. Middle the sail on the yard by the 
glut, or by the centre cringle. 

To Benp Toreatuant Saris anp Royats.—These are 
generally bent to their yards on deck; the royals always. 
After being bent to the yard, they are furled, with their 
clews out, ready for sending aloft. If the topgallant sail is 
to be bent aloft, send it up to the topmast cross-trees by the 
clewlines, or by the royal halyards ; and there bend on the 
sheets, clewlines, buntlines and bowlines, and bring the 
sail to the yard, as with a topsail. 

To Benp a J1s.—Bend the jib halyards round the body 
of the sail, and the downhaul to the tack. Haul out on the 
downhaul, hoisting and lowering on the halyards. Seize 
the tack to the boom, the hanks to the luff of the sail, 
and the halyards to its head. Reeve the downhaul up 
through the hanks and make it fast to the head of the sail. 
Seize the middle of the sheet-pennant to the clew. 

In some vessels the hanks are first seized to the sail, and 
the jib-stay unrove, brought in-board, and passed down 
through the hanks, as the sail is sent out, rove in its place 
and set up. This is more troublesome, and wears out the 
jib-stay. 

To senp A Spanker.— Lower the gaff, and reeve the 
throat-rope through the hole in the gaff under the jaws, and 
secure it, Sometimes the head of the luff fits with a hook. 
Then haul out the head of the sail by the peak-earing, 
which is passed like the head-earing of a topsail. When 
the head-rope is taut, pass the lacings through the eyelet- 
holes, and round the jack-stay, Seize the bights of the 
throat and peak brails to the leech, at distances from the 
peak which will admit of the sail’s being brailed up taut 
along the gaff, and reeve them through their blocks on the 
gaff, and at the jaws, on each side of the sail. The foot 
brail is seized to the leech just above the clew. Seize the 
luff of the sail to the hoops or hanks around the spanker 
mast, beginning with the upper hoop and hoisting the gaff 
as they are secured. The tack is hooked or seized to the 
boom or to the mast. Hook on the outhaul tackle. This is 
usually fitted with an eye round the boom, rove through a 


12356 TPAT 
sometimes : from 1a, neut. of rds 
or of 0, 4, 6 


Toredcuraiov, neut. of redevraios, 
taken adverbiaily,in fine; at last ; 
lastly ; finally. 

[Tornvica, adv. 8. 8. a8 rnvixa. 

darak, and roryvixatra, 8. 8. a8 
tmudde, rnvixatra, then; at that 
time, Polyb.: for rd, and rnvexdde, 
rnvixaira. [a] 

‘Torpiroy, adv. for the third time : 
‘rom ré,and roirov, neut. of rpiros. 
ov, (without an accent) for rivis, 

Bent. of the indefinite pronoun 
tis, and rov, (with an accent) 
for rivos, interrogatively. See rés. 
‘od, roby, robya, Beot. for ot, and 
eéys, Apollon. Dyscol. de pronom. 

. B29. from which, ‘tu, Lat. 
‘ovrdxt, and rovrdcs, adv. 8.8. as 
rére, then, Pind. Pyth, 4. and 
Lycophr. 891.: from robro, neut. 
of obras. [~~ 

Tviras, Dor. for ratras, accus. plur. 

F She Of obras, airn, retro. 

‘eurei, adv. Dor. raéry, dat. of ot- 
reg, taken adrerbially. See raérn. 

"Tovrdic, adv. from here; hence, 
Theocrit. 4, 10.: from rotro, neut, 
of obros. 

(Tovrs, Dor. for rovréie, Sophron. 
Apollon. de adverb. p. 6M. 

(Towrater, adv. from thence, Theo- 
erit. 4, 48. 

‘Topidw, dros, 6, a stone quarry, 
Tabula Heracleens. p.226.: from 


rons. 

TOPOS, ov, 5, a kind of sond- 
stone. no Greck authority has’ 
been adduced for this xord, 

Schn. L. 
Tépoa, adv. as long as; until—in 


TPAr TPATr 


leaves and branches and thus be|Tptytesidns. cos, adj. £. #. as rexye 
unfruitful, as buck-poats high in, «0s, Palaphat. c. 41. Th. rpays 
JSlesh become unfit for procrea-| céos. 

tion, Aristot. often also, to pro-|\(Tpiytros, ivn, wer, adj. of. or per- 
duce little fruit from other causes.) taining to a buck-goat. [4] 


Th. rpayos. 

(Tayeins, ea, or rpaytios, or, 
adj. of, or pertaining to a buck- 
goat.—i rpayein, Theocrit. the skin 
of a buck-gont. [4 

‘Tpayédagos, ov, 6, 2 fabulous animal 
partaking of the nature of a stag 
and of a goat—a drinking cup, 
haring sucha figure as an or- 


(Todysov, and rocyeior. ov, v4. @ 
plant, @ species of St. John's 
wort : ypericom — hircinum, 
which hasa fetid smell, called by 
Dioseor. 4,42 epnrinéy —a second 
sort, described by Dioscor. 4. 30. 
Pimpinelia saxifrage, according 
to Clusins and Sprengel, Histor. 
rei Herb. 1, p. 15. [a} 


nament, Athen. 11, p. 484. 9 re-|(Tedyienos, ov, 6, a young, or smal? 
presentations of such an animal) buck-goat—also, a kind of fish, 
‘were common on rerious ulensils| Marcelli Sidon. 23. 

and articles of furniture, espe-\Tedyo8dper, ovos, 6, one who has 
cially on drinking bowls and|\ fect like a buck-goat. Th. spiyes, 
goblets. % by later authors, as\ Biw, Baiv, [oo ~ 

Diodor. 2, 51. and Plinié 8, 33.| Teayondis, tos, adj. that is of the 


the name has been applied to an| nature, or that resembles a buck- 


the mean time, Odyss. 3, 303. 
‘Y ri jou generally onswers to dpoa, 
in the foregoing member of a 
sentence, but often stands alene, 
Brunck ad Apollon. 4, 1487. 
Voiyara, ns, 4, a barren she-goat. 
Th. rodyos. 
Tpayicara, ns, 4, @ prickly shrub 
which yields gum tragacanth, 
Goat's thorn, or Milk-vetch : As- 
tragalus tragacantha, Th. rodyos, 
and ixavia, from the fancied re 
semblance to a gout's beard. 
‘odyddifer, fut. (ew,toeat of sweet 
meats, or dessert, Aristoph. Vesp. 
674. : from rodye 
¥ vdv, 08, rd, a cartilage ; a car- 
nous substance ; a callus. 
Toiyavos, o the period of pa- 
berty, at which venereal desires 
9. a8 rpiyos, Schn, L. 


ye. 
Tory toaing, a word used by Aris- 
toph. Acharn. 808. and applied 
to swine with a double meaning, 
in allusion to roryiw, and the city 
of Toxyaeai, Schn. 


Tpiyin, 3, applied to men, the s 


animal, probably of the antelope 
kind, brought from Arabia, T'h. 
rpiiyos, Edapos. 

Toaytos, fa, cov, adj. of, or pertain- 
ing to a buck-goat, 6. s, and Th 
as rpiytos.—rpayin, bul sreneral- 
ly. contr. spay (éopa understood), 
the skin of a buck-goat. [4] 

Traytw, 8. 8. a8 rpcyo. 

(Todynpa, ares, rd, sweetments cat- 
en after a meal ; dessert. (a) 

(Tpaynuarigo, fut. ico, to eat 
sweetmeats, or dessert, 


'TpdyiapSos, ov, 6, the iambic used 
in tragedy. Th. rpayos, iapdos. [7] 
Tpelyiio, fut, iew, property, to re- 
semble a buck-goat in its peculiar! 
qualities ; hence, to attain the age} 
of puberty and feel the impulse! 
of venereal desires ; (this change, 
in the constitution, among other 
external signs, is manifested by 
a roughness in the roice of the’ 
male, and a change in the secre. 
tions, causing an odour resem- 
bling that of a goat) to speak 
with a rough voice, as at the 
transition to puberty ; toemit an 
odour like that of the buck-gost, 
as certain plants do—to be lewd, 
and feel powerfully venereal de- 
sires, Th. rpdyns. 

Tosyterinpar. [ fut. ct-ropar,] to act, 
or speak after the manner of act- 
ors in tragedy, Schol. Aristoph. : 
Srom roaytx6s. 

Tpayteas, eh, «dv, adj. pertaining 
to, suitable to, or after the manner 
of tragedy ; lofty, dignitied, be- 
coming tragedy ; represented in 
tragedies; tragical—also, poetical 
—in an unfarourable sense, pom- 
pous, overstrained, exaggerated, 
or bombastic— in its proper s. 

taining to, or proper to the; 
puck, Lucian and Longi Pastor 


8. a8 tpayiKu—see roayito—a; 
plied to vines, to luxuriate Tl 


goat. Th. rpayos, cides. 
Tayserpus, wros, aiso Att. 3, 
that has horns like those of a 
buck-goat. Th. rpdyeos, «fons 
Tpayouorpreds, «h, «by, adj. adapted 
for, or made use of fer shearing 
buck goats, Lucian. Th. rpayss, 
Keine. 

Tpayoxréros, ov, adj. that sloughters 
buck-goats. Th. roiyos, «reo 
Tpayomicyddos, ov, adj lit. whose 
armpits emit the smell of a buck- 


feet like a goat. Th. rodyec. re¥. 
Tpayordycy, wvas.5,a plant, Goat's 


beard; Tragopegon  porri 
and pratensis. Th. rpayos. = 
Todyopiyavay, ov, r8, a species of 
Thyme: Thymus tragoriganom, 
Dioscor. 3,35. Th. rpiyes, sery= 


vow. Yh, 

TPA TOE, ov, 5, the buck-goat— 
the odour from the armpits, re- 
sembling that of a buck-goat— 
the period when the venereal ap- 
Petite is first felt, Hippoe. lasci- 
viousness, Lucian —groats made 
of wheat, or other corn—e plant, 
Salsola tragns, Dioscor. 4, 51. 
T another plant of the same name 
in Dioscor.1, 7. with which the 
spikenard was adulterated, ir 
Saxifroga hireulus, cerording te 
Clusius and Sprensrel. [. ] 

Tptyreee’ ds, fos. 071} that has legs, 

or feet like a goat. Th. rpiy-s, 

axddos. 

Tpayrgayte, 3. [ fut. few, to cat, 
or feed on buck-goats. Th. rpé- 
15, bayer, 

Tpiyw. Dor. for recyo from which 
a 2 aor. Erpayov. 

Tptyedéooy, ov, ra, dimin. of rpe- 


eet) 
pay, & 


193. Th. rpiyos 
ory wade. the #8. of the adj. 
adverbially, | 


or (in a bad sense) in an exagye- 
rated, or bombastic manner; to 


118 YVETTE GUIMBARDE 


— Peuh! une paire de fesses sur l’estomac 
et des gigots a faire réver un rhinocéros... 
c'est assez dégoiitant! 

— Pas pour tout le monde 

— Les hommes sont si crapules ! 

Sur cette réflexion immensément amére, 
Reinette s’empare avec fureur du plateau de 
métal qui git dans un coin de la loge, et s’en 
va, parmi les clients, faire risette et quéter... 
au profit du directeur! 

Car les artistes sont appointés au mois, mais 
les quétes appartiennent ala maison. Le pro- 
bléme d’une troupe & bon marché se trouve 
ainsi résolu; elle coite juste la soupe et le 
beuf, 

Mais dans la salle, quise garnit peu a peu, 
on vient de vociférer des ah! ah! accueillant la 
pancarte qui succéde a celle de Reinette. 

Cassepiano attaque une autre ritournelle, 

— (a, par exemple, c’est trop fort, rugit 
Flora Boulon en bousculant tout dans la loge, 
car c’est bien le rythme de sa chanson qu'elle 
entend. Voila qu’on me fait passer en deux & 
présent! Eh! bien, zut, nom de Dieu, je mirai 
pas... 

En effet, la ritournelle terminée, l’artiste ne 
se montre pas au public, 


404 ELFRIC’S CANONS. [A. D. 957. 


unhallowed wine mingled with water, and cover them with 
a corporal, and then presently say, Oremus, preceptis salu- 
taribus moniti, et pater noster, to the end, and then let him 
say with a low voice, Libera nos quesumus, Domine, ab omnibus 
malis, and aloud, per omnia secula seculorum. Then let him 
put a particle of the housel into the chalice, as it is customary, 
but with silence. Then let him ¢go to housel, and whoever 
else pleases*. On the Thursday we sing our ‘tide-songs 
together, and all the prayers with a low voice, e¢ miserere mei 
Domine and collect+ ; on the Friday we sing all the tide-songs 
singly by ourselves with a low voice (except the uht-song 
only, which we sing together) and also on the Saturday till 
noon-song be sung. Let no oil be put in the font, except 
a child be there baptized. Let not the offertory be sung at 
the mass on Easter-eve, nor Agnus Dei, nor Communia ; but 
while they are a going to housel, let the chanter begin { Alle- 


housel bread, T.; Johnson's transla- 
tion is better; the word here used is 
not hlag, ‘a loaf,’ but lay, ‘a remnant.’ 

* [Let him then put a part of the 
housel into the chalice, as it is however 
usual; then let him go silently to the 
housel; and for the rest let look who 
will, T. 

The true punctuation is doubtless as 
in MS. X. f. 109. 

Do sySSan yumne deel bey hurler 
into pam calice ypa hit xepunelic ap 
ypa_beah mid ypigean, ganze he co 
huyle yy pan, 7 elley loc hpa pille. 

‘The translation should run thus: 

Let him then put a part of the 
housel into the chalice, as it is usual 
however with silence; then let him go 
to housel; and for the rest, let look 
who will. 

In addition to the Missal to which 
Johnson refers, and the Breviary, should 
be mentioned the Constitutions of Abp. 
Lanfranc, A.D, 1072, as throwing 
much light on the whole passage— 

Dehine sacerdos in silentio, ‘ Libera 
nos, quesumus, Domine,’ et cetera, 
usque ‘In unitate Spiritus Sancti, 
Deus,’ et post, moderata voce ‘ Per 
omnia secula seculorum,’ et respon- 
dente choro ‘ Amen,’ nihil amplius di- 
cat; missa que in calicem, sicut solet, 
particula dominici corporis, communi- 
cet se, et fratres omnes, sine osculo 

acis, Constitutiones Lanfranci, Wil- 
ins, Cone. Brit., vol. i. p. 338 b. 
Tune celebrans facta reverentia us- 


que ad terram, Sacramentum in dex- 
terum accipit, et elevat, ut videri pos- 
sit a populo; et statim dividit in tres 
partes: quarum ultimam mittit in ca- 
licem more solito nihil dicens, Rubric 
in Missal, Feria vi. in Parasceue. ] 

+ [5 ealle bar ppecer digellice, 3 
mirepepe mei Deus, J ba collectan, and 
all these prayers to ourselves, and 
* miserere mei Deus,’ and the collects, 
T.; ealle pa ppecey, X, all the 
“preces.’ } 

t (On pone Caycep-eyen ne ry 
weyungen, et bepe meeyyan oyyenen- 
ba, ne ‘Ngnur Der ne Communmia, ac 
berpux pam pe higan to huyle onginne 
se cantop, On Easter-eve, let there 
not be sung at the mass-offering, nei- 
ther Agnus Dei nor Communia, but 
among those who desire the housel, 
let the chanter begin, T. 

Johnson's translation of the first 
part of this sentence is right, as may 
be seen by the two following extracts. 

— In hac consuetudine concordant 
omnes fere principales monachorum 
ecclesiz, que nostro tempore majoris 
auctoritatis sunt, sicut et in eo quod 
offerenda, et ‘Agnus Dei’ et ‘Com- 
munio’ ad hane missam non dicuntur, 
licet cetera festive dicantur, Constit. 
Lanf. (‘Sabbato Sancto.’) Wilkins, vol. i. 
p. 839. b. 

Non dicitur offertorium. Rubric in 
Salisbury and Roman Missal in ‘ Sab- 
bato Sancto.’ 

The words berpux pam pe higan ro 


B. C. 500. ‘ 


ZECHARIAH, XIV. 


The suecess and holines, af the Church 


20 {In that day shall there be ments, and brighter patterns, of holiness ; and ; think it was fulfilled, when Christ once and again 


because there 


and the 


upon the "bells of the horses, * HO- . a he Bennie pencil 9 _— drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple, 

LINESS UNTO THE LORD; Gh aecenson ham rer bre era 
i * a introduc e 

ts in the Lorp's house oy, /1°eri those things shall bedevoted to God | Canaauitery shall have 


Or, though those that were Cansanites, stran- 
rere and bey mi shall be brooght into the 
yet bees} cease to be 


shall be like the bowls before the that seemed very foreign, as the furniture of | disponition.. Or, it intimates, that though in 


altar. 


21 Yea, every pot in Jerusalem fna'giory in it. and mu 


dj d i Na 
and in Judah shall be holiness unto self, not todo saythis wi 


the Lorp of hosts: and all they that desire ever to have | 


sacrifice shall come and take of fy" asd’ mab orate 
abused to excess, nor that | enly Jerusalem, that Aoure of the Lord of ier ® 


them, and seethe therein : and *in tures shall never 


nyade the food and fuel of lust, which should hat 
that day there shall be no more the eee een ur obtdienen. 

2. There shall be no unholiness introduced 
into their sacred things, to corrupt them. Bome 
read it, There shall be no more the merchant ; | and eternally separated. 
for 60 a Canaanite sometimes signifies; and they 


* Canaanite in the house ‘of the 


Lorp of hosts, nar. ens. 
tor, brides, == bE 42. HB. OL Co GSN. 
2 fees, 


their horses and of their houses. Every gentle- | gospel-times le should w indifferent as 
man shall take the high priest's motto for hix, | to holy veenels 99 hity 


it a memento to him- | in churchdiscipline, and careful not to admit 
orthy of it. He shall | the profane to special ordi but to sepa 
him, to signify that | rate between the precious and the vile, between 
it to be influenced | Israelites and Cansanites. Yet this wi) aot 
God's good crea- | have its full accomplishment, short of the heav- 


which no unclean thing shall enter, for 
the end of time, and not before, Christ shail 
ather oot of his kingdom everything that of 
j and the tares and wheat shall be perfectly 


Joel BIT, Re. di Bp. 219-2. 
PRACT. OBS. Men flee, without delay, fram an earthquake, and 
leave everything behind thein ; how should we then fee to the greatest 
distance from the brink of that tremendous Ris which contlonally 
swallows up such multitudes of the ungodly !— Whilst the grand revolu- 
tions, predicted in this ch., shall be taking piace, (and indeed at all times,) 
tremendous will be the plagues of all, who fight against the charch ; and 
could we see Ped ep ered condition of those, who have perished in this 
conflict, we shi behold far more terrible things, than if we witness 
ed men’s ‘flesh consuming as they stand on their feet, their eyes con- 
suming in their holes, or their tongues in their mouths; and every mem- 
V. 20, 21. How exactly do all the prophets agree about the fual 
event of the long-continued contest, between the worship of the true 
God and idolatry ; betwixt piety and impiety, truth and error, holiness 
and unboliness '—' At the even tide it shall be light :' and, blessed be 
God, that season cannot be very distant. See Note, 6—9. Scorr, 
0.) Bells.) On the monuments at Persepolis * bell is seen on atwo- 


ber of the body, which had been an Instrument of unrighteousness, en 

during the awful vengeance of God.—The more the church is weaned 
from the beggarly elements of external distinctiqns, and relative sancti- 
ty, the more will she be replenished with rea) holiness. Our whole lives 
‘ought to be as one constant act of devotion : no selfish or 

motive should prevail in any of our actions. Alas! how far are we from 
this perfection! How far is the Christian chorch from this state of pu- 
rity! How are oar lives defiled by low and selfish pursuits, and our da- 
ties tainted by wrong motives! But times of greater purity are at hand‘ 
hamped camel, and ot a horse or mule, hung a1 the neck, and Niebuar 
remarks, that similar ones are nOW used In Arabia, &c., appended to 
camels, mules and asses, Comp. too, the war-horses, cots (m) at the 
end of Lam. and Jer, 6:23. Others think some other trapping is meant, 
cuts, Is. 22:6, 7. Esth. 6:8—1L. Gen, 41:42, 43. Ep. 


AN EXPOSITION 


OF THE PROPHECY OP 


MALACHI, 


with 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS AND NOTES. 


Tax Jews say, Prophecy continued 40 years under the second temple, and this prophet 
sceeaion of p broke off. God wisely ordered it abies ainite Lepuadiea anid erst cent ngs balan Gee 


coming of the Messiah, that that it Prophet might appear the more conspicuous 
e Lips a Malachi signifies, my angel ; which has given occasion for a groundless 


wen, and not a man; as that, Judg. 2:1. 


the series or succession of 


‘We have no account of Malachi’s country or parentage. 
conjecture, that this prophet was indeed an angel from 


messengers; this was 30; bia Heb. name we find, ch. 3: 1. tr. m: 
he had another name) be called Malachi. The Chal. and some of the Jews, 
t further from probability, make him to be Mordecai. 


Others, ye 


call the seal of prophesy, because in him 
and distinguishable, and be the more welcome. 1. 


and Palm ropes bf rem qastherri 
gers ps from that he might (though, 

re be tan Teee bot Evra meta conetean never never 
‘e have reason to ¢onclude his proper name is here 


called; ‘the tradition of some of the ancients is, that he was of the tribe of Zebulon, and died young. I. The of the le 
i and Zechariah were sent to reprove the people for delaying to build the temple; Malachi, for the neglect of it, when built, and 


Hagga 
nation of the temple-service ; for, from idolatry aed ition, 
of in Nchestan's time, with whom he was, probably, contemporary. And 


'y was to cease, he speaks (more clearly than any prophet) of the Messiah as nigh at hand; and concludes with a 
Je to remember the law of Moses, while in expectation of the of Christ. 

et is the same word as he employed concerning the forerunner of Christ, and nearly the same which he used 
hi with reference to these predictions, as well as to his prophetical office. 


sins he witnesses against, are the same we find complai 
now that pri 
direction to God’s 

name of this 
about Christ Himself. (3:1.)—Perhaps be was called 


ran into the other extreme of impiety and irreligion; and the 


Henry. 


‘The scope of his prophecy was, to reprove and reform many abuses and enormities, which prevailed among the Jews, and especially 


the priests; to snneusce the Sear 
teach the people in what manner the it to wait and 
Geatiles, and the extensive ren ike Gospel. 
para of the Moniah heh woo weet 400 ye: 
coming rist, he ix very i 

2. and 4:5, 6. with Matt. 17:10—12. Mark 9:1 
"Tt may reasonably that the end of Malachi's ministry 
coincided with the first of 20 weeks, according to the 
nsual interpretation of the words, See Dan. 9:24. That Malachi did 
Bot prophecy till some time after Haggai snd Zechariah, is evident from 


pare for that event, But it also contains predictions of the calli 
‘robably, with Malachi, the prophetical office ceased, or was su 
ara. As this prophet particularly foretold the ministry of John Bay 
or referred to, in the Rt 
1, 12."Luke 1:16, 17. 


of the Messiah; to declare the effects of his coming, to men of different characters; and to 


of the 

led, till 

at, and the 

T. Comp. 3:1. with Matt. 11:10, Mark 1:2, Lake 7: 
. Scorr. 


the circumstance, that « 
ship re-established.” Hew: Malachi lived after the return of the 


Jews, from the Babylonish captivity, is evinced by the whole book,’ 


B. ©, 420. 


CHAP. L 


| Malachi complaineth of lersel's ankindnees, 6 Of their 
irreligioasoess, 12 and profaneuess, 


HE burden of the word of the 
Lorn to Israel * by Malachi. 

2 I have loved *you, saith the 
Lorp. Yet ye say, Wherein hast 
‘hou loved us? Was not Esau Ja- 
sob’s brother? saith the Lorn: yet 
{ loved ¢ Jacob, . 

$ And I hated Esau, and laid ¢ 
vis mountains and hia heritage 


NOTES. Cuap. 1. V.3, 4° An Inspection of the engravings on the capital of Edom, were pr 
fulfilled. ‘The earliest structures a 


055, will show that this v. bas been 
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waste for the dragons of the wil- 


derness. over 
Sizaetot he. 4 Je. amt, 1 This He said of old to the virgin of Israel, that 
b De. 77a. Se ¢ Ro. 913, Exe e. y 
— Ov. 10, Jer. 81:3, 4. cae 
Cuap. 1. This prophet is sent, first, to con-/ all his gracious dealings with them. God's 
vince, and then to comfort; first to discover 
sin, and reprove fur that, and thea to promise | to them. 
the coming of Him who shall take away sin; | Il. They question Ais love, nnd diminish the 
and this method the blessed Spirit takes, ia | instances of it; ‘Have we Bot been wasted, im- 
dealing with souls, John 16:8, | poverished, and carried captive; and wherein 
V.1—-5. In these vs. they are charged with then hast Thou foved us ? bs rer sbrurd te 
toprpivete, that they were not duly sensible » ask wherein He Aas loved hy 
God's distinguishing goodness to them ; and | way soever we look, We meet 
such a charge as this, nay be well called a |'proofs and instances. Re 4 
burden, for it is a heavy one. IIL. For proof of his 
‘anterior to Moses’ time, 


structures of Profiting by the depressions of the 


ee 
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May rose from her knees; she dreamed not of 
the instant death awaiting the priest, but the squire 
knew it well, and he saw, by the emphasis laid 
upon the word “forgiven”, that his brother knew 
it also. 

In that terrible moment, shame, remorse, and 
horror were all busy at his heart, so choking him 
and paralyzing all his powers, that he could 
neither ask forgiveness of his victim, nor yet 
return the embrace in which it was imparted; 
cold, silent, and despairing, he turned from the 
brother, whom unconsciously, but surely, he had 
pursued to the death, and followed the footsteps of 
his niece, looking, feeling, and moving all the 
while like one under the influence of a horrible 
night-mare, May laid her hand upon the curtain 
which separated her mother’s chamber from the 
outer passage of the cave, and he would have 
stepped beneath it, had she not stopped and laid 
her hand on his arm. Mechanically he paused, 
and looked upon her, but it was with eyes which 
had lost all consciousness of her presence. 

“John Netterville”, said May, with a kindling 
eye and heightened colour; “you have come 
hither to-day as a spy on the life and liberty of the 
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best and gentlest being upon earth—the nearest 
and dearest yet left for me to love. Long ago, you 
drove my father and my mother from their home 
and their own country—one to perish on a field of 
blood, the other to die in sorrow and in want. Me 
you have beaten, as you would not have beaten 
the very hound at your feet, and for all these 
things I have twice this day given you back your 
life; all I ask of you in return”, she added, in 
softer, milder accents than she had used in the 
beginning, ‘is, that the last half of your life may 
be spent in weeping for the first”. 

John Netterville listened to her at first with the 
same lack-lustre eyes and vacant stare, but as she 
proceeded, his consciousness gradually returned; 
convulsion after convulsion shook his frame; he tried 
to speak, but could not; the wondering girl was 
about to go and fetch him some water, but he 
caught her by the arm, staggering, as he did so, 
like a wounded man. Just then a hand from 
within drew aside the curtain, and the tall, wasted 
form of a woman appeared at the opening, gazing 
silently upon him. 

“ Mother, forgive me”, burst from his lips, and 
he fell on his knees. 
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The dying woman moved her bloodless lips; she 

, was about to speak, when a confused sound of 

voices and footsteps was heard from without—then 

there was an ominous pause—then a frightfully 

prolonged scream—and then old Moya rushed into 
the cavern, exclaiming :— 

“Gracious God! they have murdhered his 
riverince”, 

“Oh, curse him not, curse him not”, cried May, 
terrified at the expression of the mother’s face; 
“bless him, mother, before you go”. 

The dying woman opened wide her arms: “May 
God forgive as I do—my son, God bless thee !” 

John Nétterville caught her to his bosom; but 
the mother’s heart was broken—she was dead 
before she had touched his shoulder. 

The prayer of Agnese had been heard in 
heaven—the sacrifice accepted in its utmost rigour. 

Father Netterville, the good and the kind, was 
dead. The shepherd had laid down his life for his 


flock, and the mother had departed in sorrow to ° 


her tomb; but the price was paid—the prodigal 
was won—and John Netterville wept over her 
corpse—a penitent indeed ! 


13 
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OXFORD MANNERS. 


“Certain it is,” said Bacon, “that matter is in a perpetual 
flux, and never at a stay.” The same might be said of the human 
mind. Itis a world of variety and progress. The fluctuations 
of fashion and custom are its ordiuary tides and changes. The 
rises of new sects in religion and philosophy, the birth of great 
and extraordinary men, are its earthquakes and its deluges. But 
the comparison may be carried farther, Amid-t all the change of 
the material world there are, at least, two things which never 
vary: the one is, that the fixed stars always keep at the same dis- 
tance from each other; the other, that the time of the diurnal mo- 
tion is perpetually the same. And so in the world of mind. The 
contemplative soul is not condemned to wander every where seck- 
ing rest, and finding none. Its gaze, wearied with the endless 
variety of opinions aud prejudices, can find repose in dwelling on 
those principles which never change, the principles of right and 
wrong. It can watch the struggles of those principles in the na- 
tions of the world ; it can observe how civilisation consists in their 
development: how the strife of factions, the contests for liberty, 
are all moulded to one common end—the putting down of oppres- 
sion and wrong; and the preservation of virtue and justice. It will 
see with satisfaction that in all ages, and amid all changes, these 
principles have been always the same; and that, notwithstanding 
the arguments of sophists, might has never taken the place of 
wrong, nor wrong usurped the throne of right Mankind in 
general have never denied their blessings to the good, or bestowed 
them on the bad. Virtue has never changed. 

Yes—These are the links which bind us to the past. Were not 
these unchanged, and unchangeable—the same yesterday, to- 
morrow, and to-day, what gain could we derive from history ? 
In its pages we should sce nothing but the infinite changes of a 
kaleidoscope. An endless number of combinations of the follies 
and passions of mankind. We could learn no lesson from its 
stories; we could draw no conclusions from its instances. We 
should look in vain for any connection running throngh it, or any 
law which could give it the character of unity and a whole. And 
after puzzling over it, like persons trying to form a word out of 
letters which could form none, we should throw up the study in 
despair. 


Thus it is that we find the real benefactors of mankind in all 


ages to have one common type. The spheres in which they 
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moved may have been widely different. One may have been ex- 
alted to the height of power; another may have dwelt obscurely 
among the lowliest of the low. But that which has given them 
immortality is the same in all. We mention their names with 
respect and reverence, because the principles of virtue were their 
guides, 

But it is not only in public or in private circumstances that 
these principles have their sway. They find their places as much, 
we had almost said tar more, in the household lives of us all. In 
every little act of daily intercourse they must be either followed 
or transgressed. In a word, they are personificd in the gentleman 
—it is to this fact that we wish to draw attention. We all know 
what is meant by the word gentleman. But it is almost impossible 
to define it. We will venture, however, to enumerate a few of 
what we conceive to be the distinguishing marks of his character. 

He is, as we have said, the embodiment of eternal and un- 
changing principles: and hence the leading and all-pervading 
mark of his character is constancy. In all ages, and in all 
countries, there is but one type of the gentleman. His character 
is always cast in the same die. In England or the Antipodes, 
from the creation to the present day, he is essentially the same. 
His conduct will, of course, be regulated in different countries by 
different customs. In one country, he might salute you with a 
shake of the hand; in another, he might think it necessary‘to 
receive you with an embrace and kiss. But these are minor 
details. He conforms to them, not because they are at all essen- 
tial to his character: but because it és essential to his character to 
conform to usages which it would be bad taste to disregard. 


Hence we sce even where he seems to change, he is in rea.ity 
unchangeable. 


This may lead us to another mark of a gentleman; courtesy, ag 
it is partly by that feeling that he is led to contorm to the dic- 
tates of custom. The true gentleman will never in the smallest 
trifle wantonly hurt the feelings of others. No difference of 
rank or power in those with whom he deals can alter him in this 
respect. He will be as courteous to his servant, as to the greatest 
man with whom he could be brought in contact. Constancy is 
is his chief characteristic, and to preserve his character he must 
be constant in his politeness. 

We should give the next place in our list to perfect justice ; and 
in that we should perhaps sum up all. But there is no need to 
enlarge further. It is enough for our purpose to have shewn 
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that courtesy and the quality of never changing are essential 
characteristics. The gentleman is not identical with the good 
man. He may, in particular, be without those virtues which 
are the offspring of religion. But he has much in, common; 
and, above all, he shares with him immutability. 

Remembering these few points, let us proceed to make some 
short remarks on Oxford manners. Oxford has acquired the 
reputation of producing gentlemen, as well as scholars. And 
we think she has gained this reputation quite deservedly. 
Where so many young men are collected together, there will, 
of course, be some black sheep. Itwould be a miracle if there 
were not. But we think that no one, without gross injustice, 
can deny the general truth of the opinion. Granting, however, 
as a rule, that Oxford men are gentlemen, we may be pardoned 
for saying that there are some exceptions. Within the last 
few months we have heard of Colleges passing rules to put 
down a vulgar style of dress. And we have read letters from 
old members of the University complaining of the manners 
of the Undergraduates in this, and in other ways. In all this, 
there is, without doubt, some, we might say much, of the 
“ Jaudator temporics acti” Spirit. But we cannot conscientiously 
say, that we think these outcries entirely without foundation, There 
was published some little time since a wretched book, purporting 
to describe Oxford life. We allude to “ Verdant Green.” A 
more contemptible production could not be conceived. Its style 
is vulgar in the extreme. Its wit is merely a réchauffé of 
the most hackneyed slang. Altogether we are at a loss to imagine 
how any man could have written it; still more how he found 
any one to publish it. But let us do the Author justice. 
He has at least one merit; and that is, that he did not reckon 
without his host. He wrote indeed a miserable book; but 
apparently he found plenty of people to read it. And we be- 
lieve this to be accounted for, by the fact, that “Verdant Green” 
has some of the charms of truth. We believe—we say it 
with pain—that it describes, although, of course, in exaggerated 
colours, too large a class of Oxford Undergraduates. 

It is for this reason alone that we have mentioned the book at 
all: that it may be the easier understood to what class of men 
our remarks are intended to apply. 

This class of Undergraduates, well known as ‘Loud’ men, 
offends against the rules of a gentleman’s conduct in two ways; 
first, in manners; secondly, in dress. In manners, they verge on 
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the rude: they put themselves too forward; shew too much 
conceit; in a word, their whole aim seems to be to make a noise in 
the world. No wonder that quiet old gentlemen, paying Oxford 
a visit in their declining years, should sigh for the days when 
they were Undergraduates. But the great mistake which these 
noisy persons appear to be labouring under, is in supposing 
that a gentleman may behave differently in Oxford from else- 
where. They seem to think that they may commit all sorts 
of rudeness and discourtesy as undergraduates, which away from 
Oxford they would not, we hope, be guilty of. They may he 
compared with those individuals, who are patterns of immaculate 
respectability at home: but when once on the Continent behave 
more like rampant bushmen, than Christian Englishmen. 

But it would take too long to remark upon all the points in 
the manners of this class which ery out for improvemeut. There 
is, however, one grave charge which we fear might be brought 
against some, if not many of them. They forget, that courtesy 
is due to all alike, and think themselves privileged to insult those 
who are poorer or more quiet than themselves. We have heard 
lately of officers in the army who were maltreated simply because 
they were ‘slower’ or poorer than the rest. And we fear that 
such cases are not as uncommon as they ought to be in the 
University. How any man can deliberately annoy another; one, 
too, with whom he would not deign to assuciate, we are unable 
to conceive. How, after such conduct, he can expect to be 
treated as a gentleman, is still more inconceivable. To such we 
would, in all humility, remind, that a gentleman shews the same 
courtesy to a beggar as to a king. 

But let us turn to the second division of our subject, drvss. 
Far be it from us to discourage men from taking pains with their 
personal appearance, or from following all the variations of fashion. 
We quite agree with the advice of Polonius— 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
Rich but not gaudy. 


And we rejoice to see it followed. But it is the transgression 
of this maxim which we object to. We not unfrequently see the 
two first principles quite sufficiently carried out: but the third 
entirely neglected. We see men, especially of the class to 
which these remarks apply, dressed in the most costly style, 
but at the same time violating every principle of good taste. 
Such hats! such buttons! But we will not condescend to 
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enumerate all the absurdities of their Costume. Suffice it to 
say, that they dress on wrong principles. A Gentleman dresses 
nicely, because he owes it to himself and others todo so. He 
follows the fashion, because it is bad taste to neglect it. Above all, 
he avoids that which these men appear to seek, a remarkable or 
conspicuous appearance. : 

But we have said enough. Vulgarity is an evil which we 
may hope to see diminished, though we can hardly expect 
to sce it extinguished. We may, however, observe that legislation 
does not seem to be a cure for it. You can no more make 
gentlemen by rules and regulations, than you can make them 
virtuous. While to check the outward eruption of the disease, 
ig perhaps only to increase its malignity. 

Much, on the other hand, might be done by the Undergraduates 
themselves. Let them discountenance everything hke Vulgarity. 
Let them remember that they have the reputation of gentlemen; 
and let them feel just resentment at any of their number who 
endanger: it. If ought that we have said could forward such, 
an end, we should consider our trouble amply repaid. 

In conclusion, we should advise those, who, while endeavouring 
to be fashionable gentlemen, become noisy vulgarians, to study the 
character ofMercutio. “O how shall I describe,” says Coleridge, 
“that exquisite ebullience and overflow of youthful life, wafted on 
over the laughing waves of pleasure and prosperity... ..Wit, ever 
wakeful; fancy, busy and procreative as an insect; courage; an easy 
mind that, without cares of its own, is at once disposed to laugh 
away those of others, and yet to be interested in them—these, and 
all congenial qualities, melting into the common copula of them 
all, the man of rank and the gentleman, with all its excellencies 
and all its weaknesses, constitute the character of Mercutio.” 


C.T.C. 
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or” (Boutell 62). A. Walton Litz discusses this motif (26). Joyce’s reference is found in 
the notes labelled by Herring “Circe 7” (Herring, U Notesheets 303). The arms of Gibraltar 
are the apparent reference of “arms . . . castle & key”: these arms are “Gules, a triple- 
towered castle on a rock argent, the port opened, and pendent therefrom by a chain, a 
key with ward downwards or’ (Rothery 107). Joyce’s note appears on the “Penelope 6” 
Notesheet (Herring, U Notesheets 511). 

4. The only term used in “Proteus” that gives me pause is “rere regardant,” Stephen's 
attitude as he leaves the Strand. None of the English sources to which I have referred 
uses the expression “rere regardant” (they simply use “regardant” to describe the lion 
looking back over its shoulder) except Barron (325a). But Barron is citing old French 
usage; the term is certainly not original with him, since he cites it to deride its use. 

5. This curious description of a pelican derives from the myth that the female pelican 
would wound herself with her own beak, feeding her young on her own blood. For this 
reason the pelican became a symbol of Christ in Christian iconography (see Ferguson 23). 
The phrase “pelican in her piety” is the conventional phrase used in blazon where the 
pelican is shown ‘“‘vulning herself.” See Brewer’s Dictionary, 26th edition, p. 668. Boutell 
gives this description as well. Joyce also would have found the legend (but not the 
conventional heraldic phrase) in Latini’s /! Libro delle bestie, which was in his Trieste 
library (Ellmann, Consciousness of J 116). There is also an allusion to the legend in 
Hamlet: Laertes says “To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my arms / And like the 
kind life-rend’ring pelican / Repast them with my blood” (4: 5, 145-47). To make the 
phrase apply to Bloom, Joyce changes the conventional gender of the pelican, but the 
usual form (‘pelican in her piety’’) is found in the British Museum Notesheets, along with 
the conventional heraldic description of a male peacock: “peacock in his pride” (Herring, 
U Notesheets 179). 

6. Mahaffey (416, n.18) compares this reference to Stephen’s silent comment to himself 
in “Scylla and Charybdis”: he looks at his hat and his ashplant, and thinks, “My casque 
and sword” (U 9.296 {192.16)). 

7. For an explanation of the origin of the Greek colors, arms, and the Kings of Hellenes, 
see Maclagan and Louda, 281-85. 

8. Herbert Gorman notes that Mrs. Conway, who lived with the Joyces, and became 
Portrait’s Dante, and Ulysses’ Mrs. Riordan, kept “her green and maroon brushes named 
for Charles Stewart Parnell and Michael Davitt . . .” (21). 

9. An interesting element of the two opposing colors in Stephen’s imagination is that, 
in addition to their historical connotations, red and green are “complementary opposites” 
in color theory. Basically this means that together, green and red light would produce a 
white light; it also means that each of the two colors appears at its brightest intensity 
against a background of the other. I am grateful to Dr. John S. Crawford for calling this 
aspect of the red-green opposition to my attention. 

10. Ellmann notes: 


Once [Joyce] said to Daniel Hummel, another friend, “Human beings sometimes appear 
to me to take the shape of animals.” [Hummel asked]... “And do you have an 
animal in mind for yourself?” “Yes,” Joyce replied, “a deer.” (JJ 328) 


11. Thornton (59) connects Stephen’s image as an allusion to the myth of Acteon, who 
was transformed into a deer by Diana and set upon by his own dogs. 

12. This is the crest as distinct from the arms: Azure, a harp or, stringed argent. The 
crest would be featured on top of the arms. Brault notes an intriguing parallel to this 
device in Arthurian literature: 


